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Pr'ythee,  my  dear,  what  better  use  can 
I  make  of  my  fortune  than  to  employ 
it  in  what  pleases  you. — See  Page  7. 
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THIS,  near  eight  years  ago,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  haughty  Melidor  to  his  wife. 
•  -tnjoy.  Madam,  all  the  comforts  of  your  houfe  ; 
do  the  honours,  and  be  the  delight  of  it ;  but 
never  trouble  your  head  about  the  conduct  of 
it.'  The  advice  was  agreeable  to  follow ;  and 
accordingly  the  young  and  lively  Acelia  had 
pretty  well  followed  it.  But  reafon  came  with 
age,  and  the  kind  of  intoxication  in  which  flic 
had  been  plunged,  vaniflied. 

Melidor  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in 
opulence.  Brought  up  among  the  young  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom,  inverted  on  entering  into 
the  world  with  a  confiderable  charge,  mafter  of 
his  wealth  from  the  age  of  reafon  3  it  becarrie  to 
him  the  age  of  follies.  His  prevailing  foible 
was,  to  want  to  live  like  a  man  of  quality.  He 
made  himfelf  familiar  with  the  great,  carefully 
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ftiidicd  their  manners  3  and  as  the  noble  and  fim- 
pie  graces  of  a  true  courtier,  are  not  eafy  to  imi- 
tate, it  was  to  the  airs  of  our  little  lords  that  he 
attached  himfelf,  as  to  good  models. 

He  would  have  thought  it  a  difgrace,  not  to 
to  have  been  able  to  fay.  My  domains,  and  my 
vafsals :  he  laid  out,  therefore,  the  better  part  of 
his  ready  money  in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  the 
reveniie  of  which  was  fmall  indeed,  but  the 
rights  whereof  were  magnificent. 

He' had  heard  fay,  that  the  great  lords  had  j 
ftewards  who  robbed  them,  creditors  whom  they 
.did  not  pay,  and  miftrefles  who  w^ere  not  very 
faithful  ;  he  conlidered  it,  therefore,  as  beneath 
him  to  look  into  his  .accounts,  to  pay  his  debts, 
or  to  be  delicate  in  love. 

His  eldefl  fon  had  fcarce  attained  his  feventh 
year ;  he   took   particular  care  to  chufe  him   a 
governor  that  was  felf-fufficient  and  a  coxcomb,    ^ 
-who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  making  t   ^ 
handfome  bow. 

This  governor  was  the  dependant  of  an  hum- 
ble friend  of  Melidor's,  called  Duranfon,  na- 
turally an  infolent,  low  fellow ;  a  kind  of  dog, 
who  barked  at  all  paffers-by,  and  careiTed  only 
\\\s  mailer.  The  part  he  acted  was  that 'of  a 
mifanthrope,  full  of  arrogance  and  morofenefs. 
Rich,  but  covetous,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
have  a  good  houfe  which  was  not  his  own,  and 
pleafures  of  every  fort  of  which  another  bore  the 
expence.  A  filent  obfcrver  of  all  that  paffed^ 
one  might  fee  him  funk  in  his  armed-chair,  de- 
ciding on  every  thing  with  a  few  cutting  words, 
^nd  fetting  himfelf  up  as  a  family  cenfor.  Woe 
to  the  good  man  who  v^^as  not  an  obje6t  of  fear^ 
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He  tore  him  to  pieces  without  mercy,  ir  iiis  air 
had  difpieafed  him  ever  fo  httle. 

Melidor  took  the  morofenefs  of  Duranfon  for 
philofophy.  He  was  confcious  that  he  was  his 
hero  •  and  the  incenfe  of  a  man  of  his  cliaracter 
was  to  him  a  delicate  perfume.  The  rough  flat- 
terer took  care  no^  to  expofe  himfelf  in  the  world. 
If  he  applauded  Melidor  in  public,  it  was  only 
with  a  glance,  or  complaifant  fmile  :  he  kept 
his  panegyrick,  for  a  tete-a-tete  ;  but  then  he  gave 
him  a  full  meal  of  it.  Melidor  could  fcarce  be- 
lieve himfelf  endowed  with  fuch  eminent  merit; 
but  there  inuft  be  fomething  in  it,  for  his  friend 
Duranfon,  who  aifured  him  of  it,  w^as  the  far- 
thelt  in  the  world  from  being  a  naufeous  flat- 
terer. 

It  was  not  enough  to  pleafe  the  hufband  ;  Du- 
ranfon J^d  alfo  flattered  himfelf  with  feducing 
the  young  w^ife.  He  began  by  fpeaking  well  of 
her  alone,  and  Tery  ill  of  all  others  of  her  age 
and  condition.  But  flie  w^as  as  little  touched 
w^ith  his  iatires  as  his  encomiums.  He  fufpefted 
that  he  was  defpifed  \  he  endeavoured  to  make 
himfelf  dreaded,  and  by  fome  malignant  and 
fliarp  ftrokes,  he  made  her  perceive,  that  it  was 
at  any  time  in  his  power  'io  be  fevere  even  on 
herfelf.  That  fucceeded  no  better.  '  I  mav 
have  foibles,'  faid  flie  to  him,  ^  and  1  allow  them 
to  be  attacked,  but  at  a  little  more  diftance,  if 
you  pleafe.  A  perpetual  cenfor  would  be  al- 
moft  as  tirefome  to  me  as  a  fervile  flatterer.'  * 

By  the  refolute  tone  w^hich  flie  affumed,  Du- 
ranfon faw  plainly,  that,  in  order  to  reduce  her, 
he  muft  go  a  little  farther  about.  '  Let  me  en- 
deavour,' faid  he,  ^  to  make  her  fland  in  need  of 
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me  :  let  me  afflicl:  her  in  order  to  confole  her ; 
and  when  her  wounded  vanity  Ihall  throw  her 
off  her  guard,  I  will  feize  one  of  thofe  moments 
of  difguft.  The  confident  of  a  w^oman  s  forrows 
is  often  the  happy  avenger  of  them/ 

'  I  pity  you.  Madam,'  faid  he  ^  '  and  I  ought 
no  longer  to  conceal  from  you,  what  affli£ls  me 
fenfibly.  For  fome  time  part  Melidor  goes 
artray  ;  he  is  guilty  of  follies  ;  and  if  he  goes  on 
in  this  manner,  he  will  no  longer  have  occafion 
for  fuch  a  friend  as  myfelf/ 

Whether  it  was  levity  or  diffimulation  with  a 
man  whom  (he  did  not  efteem,  Acelia  received 
this  information  without  deigning  to  appear 
moved.  He  dwelt  upon  it,  made  a  merit  of  his 
own  zeal,  and  declaimed  againft  the  caprices 
and  irregularities  of  huibands  of  the  age ;  faid 
that  he  had  made  Melidor  blufli  at  it  3  and  op- 
pofing  the  charms  of  Acelia  to  the  dowdies 
>vnicn  toucned  her  nuicana,  he  ^rQV7  to  very 
warni)  that  he  forgot  his  part,  and  foon  betrayed 
him.i'eif.  She  fmiled  with  difdain,  at  the  knave's 
want  of  addrefs.  ^  That  is  what  1  call  a  friend,' 
faid  (lie,  '  and  not  thefe  bafe  adulators,  whom 
vice  keeps  in  pay,  in  order  to  flatter  and  ferve 
it  I  am  very  fure,  for  example,  that  you  have 
toid  Melidor  to  his  face,  all  that  you  have 
juft  now  faid  to  me/ — ^  Yes,  Madam,  and  a 
great  deal  more/ — '  You  will,  then,  to  be  fure, 
have  the  courage  to  reproach  him  with  his 
wrongs  before  me ;  to  overwhelm  him  Vvith 
them/ — ^  Before  you.  Madam'  Ah,  beware  of 
making  a  noife  '  that  would  be  to  alienate  him 
irrecoverably.  He  is  proud  ;  he  will  be  hurt  at 
having  caufe  to  blufh  before  you.     He  would 


confider  me  only  as  a  perfidious  friend.  And 
who  knows  to  what  hidden  motive  he  would 
impute  our  correfpondence  r' — '  No  matter;  I 
wiJl  convift  him,  and  confront  him,  in  you,  with 
a  witnefs  whom  he  cannot  difprove.' — '  No, 
Madam,  no;  you  M^iii  be  undone.  It  is  by 
difembling  wrongs  that  a  woman  governs :  dif- 
cretion,  gentlenefs,  and  your  charms,  thefe  are 
your  advantages  over  us.  Complaint  and  re- 
proach ivrve  only  to  exafperate  us ;  and  of  all 
the  methods  of  correfting,  the  worft  is  to  put  us 
to  confunon.'  He  was  in  the  right,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  Acelia  would  hear  nothing.  '  I  know/ 
faid  flie,  '  all  my  riik  ,  but  though  it  were  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  1  would  not  a£t,  by  my 
filence,  the  convenient  wom.an  to  my  hufband.' 
He  ftrove  in  vain  to  diifuade  her;  he  was  re- 
duced to  ailc  her  pardon,  and  to  entreat  her  not 
to  punifh  him  for  a  zeal  which,  perhaps,  was  im- 
prudent. ^  And  this,  then,'  faid  AceJia,  '  is  that, 
courageous  freedom  of  yours  which  nothing  can 
intimidate  .^  1  (liall  be  more  difcreet  than  you  ; 
but  remember  Duranfon,  never  hereafter  to  fay 
any  thing  of  your  friends  that  you  would  not 
have  them  hear  again.  As  to  me,  whatever  in- 
jury my  hufband  does  me,  i  forbid  you  ever  to 
fpeak  to  me  about  it.' 

Duranfon,  enraged  at  fo  fcurvy  a  reception, 
vowed  the  deftrudion  of  Acelia;  but  it  wasnecef- 
fary  firll  to  involve  her  in  the  ruin  of  her  hufband. 
Nobody  at  Paris  has  fo  many  friends  as  an  opu- 
lent and  prodigal  man.  Melidor's  friends,  at 
his  fuppers,  never  failed  to  commend  him  to  his 
face  ;  and  they  had  the  kindnefs  to  wait  till  they 
w^ere  withdrav/n  from  table,  before  thev  rcdiculed 
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him.  Ills  creditors,  who  daily  increafed  were 
not  lb  compiaifant ;  but  his  friend,  Daranfon, 
kept  off  the  throng.  lie  knew,  he  faid,  the  way  | 
to  impofe  on  thole  knaves.  However,  as  they  * 
were  not  all  equally  timid,  there  was  a  necefiity 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  moft 
turbulent,  to  have  recourfe  to  expedients;  and 
Duranfon,  under  a  fictitious  name,  coming  to  the 
fuccour  of  his  friend,  lent  him  money  on  pledges, 
on  the  moft  ufurious  contracts. 

1  he  more  Melidor's  affairs  became  d'lfordered, 
the  lefs  he  wiflied  to  hear  of  them.  '  Manage 
it,  faid  he  to  his  Ileward;  '  I  will  fign,  but  leave 
nrie  at  peace.'  At  laft  his  fteward  came  to  tell 
him  that  his  capital  was  exhaufted,  and  his 
cflx^fts  were  going  to  be  feized.  Melidor  fell 
on  his  agent,  and  told  him  was  a  rogue.  '  Call 
me  what  you  pleafe,'  replied  the  cool  fteward, 
'  but  you  are  in  debt,  and  muft  pay;  and  be- 
caufe  you  fail,  they  are  going  to  fue  you.' 

Melidor  ordered  the  faithful  Duranfon  to  be 
called,  and  aficed  him  if  he  had  no  refource, 
*  You  have  one  very  fure  one  :  let  your  wife  en- 
gage herfelf.' — '  Ah  !  but  will  flie  confent  to  it?' 
. — '  To  be  fure,  can  ihe  hefitate,  when  your 
honour  is  at  ftake  ?  However,  do  not  alarm 
her;  treat  the  matter  as  a  trifle,  and  iet  her  see 
in  this  engagement  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon form,  which  flie  cannot  avoid  fulfilling.' — 
Melidor  embraced  his  friend,  and  repaired  to 
his  wife. 

Acelia,  wholly  devoted  to  her  amusements, 
knew  nothing  of  what  pafled.  But,  happily. 
Heaven  had  endued  her  with  a  juft  way  of  think- 
ing, and  a  firm  fouh     '  1  am  juft  come^  Mddam/ 


faid  her  hufoand,  *  from  feeing  your  new  car- 
riage: iL  will  be  exquifite.  Your  new  horfcs 
are  arrived.  Ah,  my  dear,  what  a  beautiful  ict ! 
the  Count  De  Pifa  trains  them.  They  are  full 
of  fpirit ;  but  he  will  break  them  :  he  is  the  belt 
driver  in  all  Paris.' 

Though  AceHa  was  accuftomed  to  the  gal- 
lantries of  her  huftand,  fhe  could  not  help  being 
furprized  and  pleafed  with  this  laft.  '  1  ruin 
you  ''  faid  Ibe.  ^  PrVthee,  my  dear,  what  bet- 
ter ufe  can  1  make  of  my  fortune  than  to  employ 
it  in  what  pleafesyour  Give  a  loofe  to  your 
defires,  aud  enjoy  them  at  your  eafe.  I  have 
nothing  which  is  not  at  your  fervice ;  and  I 
liatter  myfeif  that  you  think  (o.  Apropos,' 
added  he  carelefsly, '  1  have  feme  deeds  to  fettle, 
which  the  common  forms  of  buhnefs  will  require 
you  to  lign.  But  w^e  will  talk  of  that  this  even- 
ing. At  prefent  1  can  think  of  nothing  but  the 
colour  of  your  carriage  ;  the  varniflier  only  waits 
for  your  dire£^iions.' — ^  1  will  confider  of  it,'  faid 
flie.  And  as  foon  as  he  w^as  gone,  flie  fell  into 
refletlions  on  what  had  palled  betvv^een  them. 

Acelia  was  a  rich  heirefs,  and  the  law^  fecured 
her  the  difpofal  of  her  fortune.  She  perceived 
the  confequences  of  the  engagement  propofed 
to  her ;  and  in  the  evening,  inllead  of  going  to 
the  play,  the  went  to  her  attorney.  What  was 
her  furprize,  on  learning,  that  Melidor  w^as 
reduced  to  the  molt  ruinous  exiedients!  She 
employed  the  time  of  the  play  in  getting  intelli- 
gence and  advice. 

At  her  leturn  Cac  concealed  her  uneafinefs 
before  the  company  at  fipperj  but  wi.en  her 
liufband,  tdli^  a  tets  with  h;;i,  propofed  to  her  to 
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engage  for  him,  '  I  will  not  abandon  you/  laid 
Iho,  ^  if  you  will  deign   to  truft  yourlelf  to  me; 
)ut  I  require  an  entire  confidence,  a  full  power 
ni  ruling  my  bioufe.' 

?vlclidor  was  humbled  at  the  thought  of  having 
his  wife  for  a  tutor:  he  told  her,  that  Hie  had  no 
reafon  to  be.  alarmed,  and  that  he  would  not  fuf- 
fer  her  to  take  f:>  difagreeabie  a  charge  upon 
herfelf  '  No,  Sir,.  I  have  negletled  too  long  : 
it  is  a  fault  which  1  will  no  longer  be  guilty  of ' 
he  gave  up  the  point ;  and  the  creditors  being 
affenibled  the  next  day — '  Gentlemen,'  faid  he 
to  them,  *  your  vKits  are  troublefome  to  me,  my 
WMte  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  -,  fee  and 
fettle  with  her/ — *^  Gentlemen,'  faid^.Acelia  to 
them,  in  a  prudent,  but  allured  tone,'  '  though 
my  eftate  be  my  children's,  I  am  fenfible  that  I 
ought  to  aihft  their  father  with  it ;-  but  1  will  have 
it  done  fairly.  Thofe  who  are  honeft  fliall  find 
me  punctual ;  but  1  will  not  fatisfy  knaves  for  the 
follies  of  a  fpendthrift.  Bring  m.e  your  demjands 
to-m^orrow.  1  require  only  time  to  examine 
them  ;  I  wnll  not  let  you  v/ait/ 

From  the  m.oment  that  Acelia  faw  herfelf  at 
the  head  of  her  houfe,  (he  v/as  no  longer  the 
fame  woman.  She  caft  her  eyes  on  her  paft  life,, 
and  faw  nothing  in  it  but  the  flutter  of  a  thou- 
fand  idle  occupations.  '  Are  thefe,'  faid  llie, 
^  the  duties  of  a  mother  of  a  faiTiiiy .?  Is  it,  then, 
at  the  price  of  her  honour,  and  of  her  peace, 
that  file  miuft  pay  for  handfome  fuppers,  rich 
equipages  and  brilliant  trifles  I 

'  Sir,'  faid  flie  to  her  huiband,  ^  to-morrow  I 
Ihall  have  the  ftate  _of  your  debts ;  1  mull:  have 
that  of  your  revenues:  order  your  ilcward  to 
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come  to  me.'  The  ftev/ard  came  and  gave  m 
his  accounts.  Nothing  was  more  clear  ;  far  from 
having  money  in  hand;,  it  v»^as  found  that  he  had 
advanced,  and  there  w^as  due  to  him  above  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  his  accumulated  vs^ages.  ^  I 
fee/  faid  Acelia,  *  that  the  lleward  underftands 
his  accounts  better  than  we  do.  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  pay  him,  thanking  him  at  the 
fame  time  that  w^e  are  not  more  in  his  debt/ — 
*  To  pay  him !'  faid  Melidor  in  a  low  voice,  ^  and 
with  what?' — ^Out  of  my  fund.  The  tirfl  ftep 
in  oeconomy  is  to  turn  off  the  lleward.' 

A  reformation  was  inftantly  made  in  the 
houfliold,  and  in  the  expence  ;  and  Acciia  fetting 
the  example,  ^  Courage,  Sir,'  faid  flie,  ^  Jet  us 
cut  to  the  quick :  we  facrifice  only  our  vanity/ 
— ^  But  decency,  Madam  / — ^  Decency,  Sir, 
confifts  in  not  diffipating  the  fubllance  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  one's  own.'. 
•*— "•  JDur,  ivid'jctiii,  ai  uiiOiiaij^iu^  yClii'  pCGj#i*> 
you  pay  them ;  and  this  is  exhaufting  our  only 
rcfource.' — *^  Be  eafy,  my  dear  :  I  have  trinkets 
and  diamonds ;  and  by  facrificing  only  thefe  or- 
naments, I  make  myfelf  one  which  is  well  worth 
them  all.' 

Next  day  the  creditors  arrive,  and  Acelia 
gives  them  audience.  Thbfe  of  whom  JVIelidor 
had  purchafed  moveables  of  value,  or  fuperliu- 
ous  nick-nacks,  confcnted  ta  take  them  back 
again,  with  a  fair  allovvance.  The  reft,  en- 
chanted with  the  reception  and  good  intentions 
of  Acelia,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  abide  by  her 
decifions;  and  her  conciliatory  graces  united  all 
minds. 
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One  alone^  with  an  air  fomewbat  confufed^ 
fald  that  he  could  not  abate  any  thing.  He  had 
valuable  efFe6ls  in  pledge  5  and  on  the  liit  of 
monies  borrowed,  he  was  fet  down  for  an  enor- 
mous ufury.  Acelia  detained  him  by  himft^lf, 
in  order  to  bend  him,  if  poffible.  ^  1,  Madam/ 
faid  he,  prefied  by  her  reproaches ;  '  1  come  not' 
here  on  my  own  account,  and  M.  Duranfon  had 
better  have  excufed  me  from  playing  this  vil- 
lainous part/ — 'Duranfon,  fay  you'  What,  is  it 
he  who  under  your  name—'  '  He  himfelf ' — 
'So  our  pledges  are  in  his  hands.' — '♦Yes,  and  a 
writing  from  me,  in  which  I  declare  there  is  no- 
thing due  to  me.' — '  And  may  1  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  WTiting  ?' — '  certainly,  and  prefently 
if  you  will,  for  the  name  of  an  ufurer  fits'«  heavy 
on  me.'  This  was  a  weapon  for  Acelia;  .but  it 
was  not  yet  time  to  enlighten  Meiidor,  and  in- 
cenfe    Duranfon.     She   thought  it  neceilary  to 

Her  lawyer,  who  came  to  fee  her,  foufd,  that 
in  tvventy-four  hours  llie  had  laid  by  a  good  part 
of  her  revenue,  and  difcharged  a  multitude  of 
debts.  '  You  proceed,'  faid  he,  '  upon  good 
principles.  Oeconomy  is,  of  all  refources,  the 
moil  fure  and  the  eafieil.  It  enriches  one  in  an 
inftant  with  all  the  w^ealth  that  has  been  diln- 
pated.' 

While  they  were  difcourfing,  Meiidor  in  con- 
fufion  afflifted  himfelf  at  feeing  his  houfe  ftrip- 
ped.  '  Nay,  Sir,'  faid  his  w^ife,  *  confole  your- 
felf:  I  retrench  nothing  but  your  follies.'  But 
he  confidered  only  the  world,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  fall.  He  retired  in  confrcrnation„ 
leaving  Acelia  with  her  lawyer. 
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A  young  woman  has  in  bufinefs  a  prodigious 
advantage  :  befides  infpiring  hope  and  the  de- 
fire  of  pleafing,  file  interefis  and  difpofes  to  a 
kind  of  eafmefs  which  men  have  not  for  one 
another.  Nature  contrives  a  fecret  inteliigence 
between  the  two  fexes.  Every  obilacJe  is  re- 
iiioved  before  them,  every  difficulty  vanifnes ; 
and  inftead  of  treating  one  another  as  enemies, 
like  man  to  man,  with  a  woman  we  deliver  our- 
felves  up  as  friends.  Acelia  was  more  than 
,once  a  proof  of  it ;  and  her  law  ycr  exerted  a 
zeal  and  affettion  in  fervjng  her,  which  he 
would  not  have  had  for  her  hulband. 

'  Madam,'  faid  he  to  her,  on  fiating  the  ba- 
lance of  Meiidor's  eftate  w^ith  his  debts,  '  i  find 
enough  to  acquit  them.  But  effefts  fold  in  a 
hurry,  commonly  go  at  a  low  price.  Let  us 
fuppofe  that  his  are  free;  they  will  more  than 
aniwer  the  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  which 
he  owes ;  and  if  you  will  engage  yourfelf  for 
liim,  it  is  not  imporiible  to  reduce  this  multitude 
of  ruinous  debts  to  a  fmall  number  of  more  fim- 
ple  and  lefs  burdenfonie  articles.' — '  Do  it,  Sir,* 
laid  Acelia,'  1  confent :  I  engage  myfelf  for  my 
-hulband  ;  but  let  it  be  without  his  knowledge.' 

The  lawyer  a£ted  with  prudence  ;  and  Acelia 
was  authorized  to  contract  in  Melidor's  name. 

Melidor  had  acted  openly  with  her  in  every 
article  but  one,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  de- 
clare to  his  wife.  In  the  night,  Acelia  hearing 
him  groan,  endeavoured  tenderly  to  comfort 
him.  '  You  do  not  know  all''  faid  he,  and 
Ihefe  words  were  followed  with  a  profound  fi- 
]ence.  Acelia  preffed  him  in  vain ;  fliame 
Hopped  his  mouth.     "^  What^'  faid  ihe,    ^have 
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you  forrows  which  you  dare  not  confide  to  me ' 
have  you  a  friend  more  tender,  more  fure,  morer 
indulgent?' — ^  The  greater  right  you  have  to 
my  eiteem/  replied  Melidor,  '  the  more  I  ought 
to  blulh  at  the  confeffion  which  1  have  yet  to 
make  to  you.  You  have  heard  of  the  courte- 
zan Eleonora — What  iTiall  i  fay  to  you?  She 
has  notes  from  me  for  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand 
crowns.'  Acelia  faw  with  joy,  the  moment  to 
regain  the  heart  of  her  hulband.  ^  It  is  not  a 
time  for  reproaching  you.'  faid  flie,  w'ith  a  folly 
of  which  you  are  afiiamed,  and  to  which  my  own  > 
diffipation  has  perhaps  expofed  you.  Let  us 
repair  and  forget  our  wrongs:  this  laft  is  not 
without  remedy.'  Alelidor  had  no  conception 
that  a  woman,  till  that  time  fo  full  of  levity, 
fliould  all  of  a  fudden  have  acquired  fo  much 
confideration.  Acelia  was  not  lefs  furprized  that 
a  man,  fo  haughty  and  vain,  fliould  fuddenly 
become  fo  modeft.  '  May  it  not  be  happy  for 
us,'  faid  they  to  each  other,  that  we  have  fallen 
into  misfortune  ?' 

The  next  day  Acelia,  having  confidered  well, 
went  in  perfon  to  Eleonora's.  '  You  know  not,' 
faid  flie  to  her,  '  who  is  come  to  fee  you  ?  It 
is  a  rival.'  And  without  any  farther  preparation 
flie  told  her  name.  '  Madam,'  faid  Eleonora, 
*  I  am  confounded  at  the  honour  you  do  me.  I 
am  fenfible  1  have  done  you  wrong,  but  my  con- 
dition muft  be  my  excufe.  Melidor  is  to  blame, 
and  on  feeing  you  I  blame  him  myfelf:  he  is 
more  unjuft  than  I  imagined.' — '  Madam,'  faid 
Acelia,  '  I  complain  neither  of  you  nor  of  him. 
It  is  a  punhhment  due  to  a  thoughtlefs  w^oman 
to  have  a  libertine  hufiband  ;  and  1  have  at  leaft 
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the  pleafare  of  feeing  that-  Meiidor  has  ftill  fome 
delicacy  in  his  tafte.  You  have  underftanding, 
and  an  appearance  of  decency  and  graces  wor- 
thy to  cmbeililli  virtue/ — '  You  view  nie,  Ma- 
dam, with  too  much  indulgence  ;  which  con- 
vinces me  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  often 
told  me,  that  the  moll:  virtuous  w^omen  are  not 
thofe  who  are  the  raoft  fevere  on  us.  As  they 
have  nothing  to  envy  us,  they  have  the  goodnels 
to  pity  us.  Thofe  w^ho  refemble  us  are  much 
more  rigid  !  they  tear  us  to  pieces  while  they 
imitate  us.'— ^  1  will  tell  you/  (aid  Acelia,  mean- 
ing to  bring  her  to  her  purpofe,  ^  w^hat  we  blame 
raoft  in  perfons  of  your  w^ay  of  life  :  it  is  not  of 
that  weaknefs  of  which  fo  many  women  have 
caufe  to  blu{h,  but  a  paffion  ftill  more  odious. — 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  relifli  of  pleafures,  the  at- 
tra6tion  of  a  voluptuous  and  unconfined  life^ 
fometimes  even  fentiment  itfelf,  for  I  can  believe 
you  fufceptible  of  it,  all  this  may  have  its  cxcufc^ 
but  in  renouncing  the  modefty  of  a  woman,  you 
are  at  leaft  the  more  obliged  to  have  that  of  a 
man;  and  is  there  not  a  kind  of  honefly  w^hich 
you  do  nol  renounce?' — '  Yes,  w^ithout  doubt.' 
— *  Very  wxll  ;  tell  me,  then,  does  that  honefly 
permit  you  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  the  intoxication 
'  and  folly  of  a  lover,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  re- 
quire, and  to  accept  of  his  m^ad  engagements, 
that  are  ruinous  to  his  family .?  Meiidor,  for  ex- 
ample, has  given  you  notes  for  fifty  thoufand 
crowns ;  and  do  you  perceive  the  confequcnce 
of  them,  and  how  much  room  there  is  to  be 
fevere  againft  fuch  a  feduftion  r' — ^  Madam,* 
replied  Eleonora,  it  was  a  voluntary  gift;  and 
M.  Duranfon  can  witnefs  for  mc  that  1  have  rc- 
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fafecl  much  larger/ — ^  You  know  M.  Duranfon  r' 
— '  Yes,  Madam  ;  it  was  he  that  put  Melidor 
into  my  hands.;  and  I  was  wiJling  on  that  ac- 
count   to   acquit  him   of  his  own  promifes/ 

^  Very  well :  he  has  fet  down  his  own  article 
then,  to  his  friend's  account  r' — '  He  told  me  fo 
and  I  imagined  that  Melidor  had  approved   of 
it.     As  to  the  rell,  Melidor  was  at  his  own  li- 
berty; I  have  nothing  of  his  but  what  he  has 
given  me,  and  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be 
more    fairly    acquired/ — ^    You   think    fo,  but 
would  you  think  io,  if  you  were  the  child   that 
is  ftripped  for  it  ?   Put  yourfelf  in  the  place  of  a 
mother  of  a  family,  whofe  hufband  ruins  her  in 
this  manner  ;  who  is  on  the  point  of  feeing  him 
diflionoured,  purfued,  driven  from  his  houfe,  de- 
prived of  his  eftate,  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  leave  his  wife 
and  children  a  prey  to  fliame  and   grief;  put 
yourfelf  for  one  moment  in  the  place  of  that  mi- 
ferable  and  diftreffed  woman,  and  judge  your- 
felf,   in    that   condition.     What    fteps     would 
you  take,  Madem.oifelle  ?  You  would,   without 
doubt,  /nave  recourfe  to  the  laws  which  fuperin* 
tend  our  morals.     Your  complaints,  and  your 
tears,  would  put  in  their  claim  againft  an  odious 
furprize,  and  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  equity 
would  rife  up  in  your  favour.     Yes,  Mademoi- 
feile,  the  laws  would  rage  againft  poifon  ;  and 
tat  gift  of  pleafing  is  poifon,  when  we  make  an 
ill  ufe  of  it.     It  attacks  not  life;  but  it  attacks 
reafon  and  honour  ;  and  if,  in  the  intoxication 
which  it   occafions,  mad  facrifices  are  required 
and  obtained  of  a  man,  what  you  caJl  free  gifts 
are  ia  reality  robberies.     Tlai$  is  what  any  other 
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would  fay  ;  what  you  would  fay,  perhaps,  in  my 
place,  yourfelf.  But  I  am  more  moderate. 
There  is  fomewhat  due  to  you  :  I  am  come  to 
pay  you ;  but  nobly,  and  not  madly.  It  is  fix 
months  that  Melidor  has  been  your  lover,  and 
in  giving  you  a  thoufand  guineas,  you  will  con- 
fefs  that  he  is  magnificent/  Eleonora,  foftened 
and  confounded,  had  not  the  courage  to  refufe. 
She  took  Melidor's  notes,  and  followed  Acelia 
to  her  lawyer. 

'  Would  not  you  like,'  faid  Acelia  to  her  on 
arriving  there,  '  an  annuity  of  an  hundred  gui- 
neas, rather  than  this  fum  in  hand,  which  w^ili 
foon  be  diiiipated?  The  way  to  detach  one's 
felf  from  vice,  child,  is  to  (qX  one's  felf  above 
want ;  imd  I  am  of  opinion,  that  you  will  one 
day  be  glad  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  vir- 
tuous.' 

Eleonora   kifilng   Acelia's  hand,  and  letting 

fall  fome  tears ;  '  Ah,  Madam,'  faid  fne,  *'  un- 

#der  your  features  how  amiable  and  touching  is 

virtue  '  If  I  have  the  happinefs  to  return  to  it, 

rny  heart  will  owe  that  return  to  you.' 

The  lawyer,  charmed  with  Aceiia,  informed 
her  that  the  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  were 
ready  in  his  hands,  and  that  they  waited  her  ?)>- 
ders.  She  departed  tranfported  with  joy,  and 
on  feeing  Melidor  again,  'There  are  your 
notes,'  faid  (he  :  it  was  very  hard  to  part  with 
them.  Write  no  more  fo  tender  !'  liis  friend 
■  Duranfon  was  prefent  ;  and  by  the  duH  air  of 
Melidor,  fiie  plainly  faw  that  he  had  made  him 
afhamed  of  having  refigned  himfelf  to  his  wife. 
'  You  receive  them  very  coldly,'  faid  (lie  to  her 
huiband,  ^  confidering  they  come  from  fo  dear 
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a  iiand.' — '  Would  you  have  me.  Madam,  re- 
joice at  being  the  talk  of  all  Paris  ?  They  fpeak 
t  nothing  but  my  ruin  ;  and  you  make  it  fo 
very  publick,  that  my  friends  themfelves  arc  not 
able  to  deny  it/ — '  Your  friends,  then,  Sir,  had 
feme  way  of  remedying  it  without  noife  ?  They 
are  come  probably  to  offer  you  their  credit,  and 
their  good  offices?  M.  Duranfon,  for  example 
— '  '  |,  Madam  !  1  can  do  nothing ;  but  I 
tliink  that  w^ithcut  fuch  a  difagreeable  publica- 
tion, it  would  have  been  eafy  to  find  reiburccs.' 
— ^  Yes,  refourccs  which  leave  none  !  My  huf- 
band  b.as  made  too  much  ufe  of  them :  you 
know  it  better  than  any  body.  As  for  the  dif- 
grace  which  you  affix  to  the  publication  of  our 
misfortune,  I  know  how  great  your  delicacy  is, 
and  I  efteem  it  as  I  ought/ — '  Madam  !  I  am  an 
honcft  man,  and  it  is  well  known.' — ^  It  ought 
to  be  known,  for  you  tell  the  world  of  it ;  but 
as  Melidor  will  have  no  more  love-intrigues  to 
form,  your  honefty  grows  ufelefs.'  Meiidor,  at 
thefe  words,  took  fire  himfelf,  and  told  his  wife, 
that  it  w^as  an  affront  to  him  to  infult  his  friend, 
hhe  was  about  to  anfwer  ;  but,  without  deign- 
iiig  to  hear  her,  he  retired  in  a  rage,  and  Du- 
ranfon followed  him. 

Aqelia  v^^as  not  the  leaft  iliaken  by  this  ;  and 
leaving  them  to  confpire  together,  devoted  her- 
felf  entirely  to  the  care  of  her  family.  Her  fon's 
governor,  fince  their  failure,  thought  his  office 
beneath  him,  and  plainly  told  them  his  mind. 
He  v/as  difcharged  that  very  evening;  and  in 
his  place  came  a  good  abbe,  fimple,  modeflv 
and  fufficiently  learned,  whom  flie  entreated  to 
be  their  friend,  and  to  infufe  his  own  morals  in- 
to his  pupil. 
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Melidor,  whom  Daranfon  had  taught  to  con- 
fiderthe  afcendant  which  his  wife  had  afllimed, 
as  the  utmoil  mortification,  was  incenfed  at 
hearing  that  the  governor  was  difcharged. 
*  Yes,  Sir,'  faid  (lie  to  him,  '  I  give  my  fon  the 
example  and  direftion  of  a  wife  man  inftead  of 
a  coxcomb  ;  1  mean  alfo  to  rid  you  of  an  info- 
ient  parafite,  who  makes  you  pay  for  his  plea- 
fures.  Thefc  are  the  injuries  1  do  you,  I  con- 
fefs  them,  and  yon  may  make  them  public. — 
^  It  is  odious,'  replied  Melidor,  without  liftening 
to  her ;  '  it  is  odious  to  avail  yourfelf  of  the 
condition  to  which  I  am  reduced,  to  prefcribe 
laws  to  me.  No,  Madam,  my  misfortune  is 
not  fuch  as  to  degrade  me  into  your  ilave.  It 
was  your  duty  to  enter  into  the  engagement 
which  1  propofed  to  you  :  you  have  declined  it ; 
you  are  no  longer  dear  to  me,  and  your  cares 
are  ufelefs.  If  1  have  run  out,  it  was  for  you  : 
tbf  only  remedy  to  my  misfortune,  is  to  remove 
the  caufe,  and  to-morrov/  we  leparate.' — ^  No^ 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  proper  jun6ture.  In  a  little 
time  you  fiiall  peaceably  enjoy  a  reputable  for- 
tune, you  fhall  be  free,  and  eafy^^  and  happy. — 
Then,  after  having  re-eflabliilied  your  honour  and 
peace,  I  fliall  fee  w^hether  I  ought  to  give  place 
to  the  workers  of  your  ruin,  and  to  leave  you,  by 
way  of  puniiliment,  at  the  brink  ot  the  abyls, 
whence  1  am  now  going  to  draw  you.  Till  then 
we  are  infeparable;  and  my  duty  and  your  mif- 
fortune  are  invioliable  ties  to  me.  For  the 
reft  you  ihall  judge  to-morrow,  what  a  man 
he  is,  whom  you  prefer  to  me.  I  w^ill  give  you 
proofs  of  his  perfidy,  before  his  face  3  and  I  rc- 
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iioance  all  Ciaim  to  your  eileem  if  he  dares  dila- 
vovv  them/ 

Melidor,  i'haken  by  the^  generous  .firmnefs  of 

Acelia,  wasdiftraftedail  night  between  anger  and 
gratitude.  But  in  the  morning  he  reeeived  a  let- 
ter, which  threw  him  into  defuair.  They  writ  to 
him  that  nothing  was  taikedof  at  Court  but  his 
hixuryjiisextravagancejand  the  misfortune  winch 
was  the  fruit  of  it;  that  every  body  blamed  him 
loudly  ;  and  that  they  propofed  nothing  lefs  than 
to  obh'ge  him  to  quit  his  charge.  '  Read/  faid 
he,  on  feeing  Acelia;  *  read,  Madam,  and  trem- 
ble at  the  condition  to  which  you  have  reduced 

■  le. — Oh,  my  friend,'  he  faid  to  Duranfon,  Vi^hO" 
rtrrived  juft  at  that  inftant,  *  I  am  undone  ;  you 
foretold  it  to  me.  The  buftle  ilie  has  made,  dif- 
iiOnours  me.  They  are  taking  away  my  place.' 
Duranfon  pretended  to  be  overcome  with  the 
r.ews.  '  Be  not  afraid,  faid  Acelia  to  him  ; 
'  your  fecurity  is  good.  You  will  lofe  nothing 
1/y  it  but  the  monilrous  ufury  vvhich  you  w^ould 
^  xlort  from  your  friend. — Yes^  Melidor,  he  is 
our  ufurer,  our  lender  upon  pledges.' — I,  Ma« 
dam  !' — '  Yes,  Sir,  you  yourfelf,  and  1  have  the 
proof  in  my  hands. — There  it  is,  faid  flie  to  her 
hufband  -,  but  this  is  not  all :  this  w^oithy  friend 
made  you  pay  Eleonora  for  the  favours  which 
he  had  received  from  her;  he  had  the  prefump- 
tion  to  want  to  feduce  your  wife,  by  informing 
l^.er  of  your  amours,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
ruined  you  under  a  borrowed  name.' — '  Ah, 
this  is  too  much  !'  laid  Duranfon,  and  he  rofe  to 
depart.  '  One  word  more,'  faid  Acelia  to  him. 
*  You  fnall  be  unmafKed  in  an  hour,  knov/n  by 
the  city  and  the  court,  and  marked  every  where 
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With  infamy,  if  you  do  not  this  very  inflant  carry 
to  my  lawyer's,  where  i  am  going  to  w^ait  for 
you,  both  the  pledges  and  the  notes  which  you 
have  of  Meliclor's/  Daranfon  turned  pale,  was 
confufed,  difappeared,  and  ieft  Melidor  con- 
founded, and  immoveable  with  indiin-iation  and 
aftonifliment. 

^  Courage^  my  dear,'  fald  Acelia  to  her  l,u[- 
band.  '  i  anfvver  for  laying  the  ftorm.  Adieu. 
This  evening  it  lliall  be  appeafed/ 

She  repairs  to  the  attorney's,  becomes  bound, 
receives  the  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  dii- 
charges  his  debts,  tears  the  bills,  beginning  with 
thofe  of  Duranfon,  who  had  prudently  done  as 
he  was  ordered.  From  thence  (lie  takes  a  poft- 
chaife,  and  repairs  immediately  to  court. 

The  minlfier  did  not  diffemble  his  difcontcnt, 
nor  the  refoiution  which  had  been  taken  to 
oblige  Melidor  to  fell  his  place.  '  1  do  not  at- 
tempt to  excufe  him/faid  fhe  :  '  luxury  is  a  folly 
in  our  lituation,  I  confefs ;  but  it  has  been  my 
folly  rather  than  my  hulband's.  His  complai- 
fance  has  been  his  only  fault ;'  and  ah,  Sir^,  what 
wall  not  men  do  for  a  wife  w^hom  they  love  r  I 
w^as  young,  and  handfome  in  his  eyes;  my  huf- 
band  confulted  my  defires  rather  than  his  own 
means  ;  he  knevvr  no  fear,  nor  misfortune,  but 
that  of  difpleafing  me  :  this  v^^as  his  imprudence; 
it  is  now  repaired;  he  owes  nothing  more  than 
my  portion,  and  1  make  him  the  acrifice  of  it.' 
— ^  What,  Madam/  cried  the  minifter,  '  have 
you  become  bound  for  him  r' — *^  Yes,  Sir,  who 
ought  to  repair  his  misfortune^  but  the  w^ho  oc- 
caiioned  it  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  engaged  myfelf, 
but  thereby  i  have  acquired  the   right  of  ma- 
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ras'inor  his  eftate,  and  of  enfurlne  mv  chi'dren's 
1  ortane.  He  does  not  know  what  1  have  done 
for  him,  and  he  allows  mc  full  power  to  difpofe 
of  every  thing.  I  am  at  the  head  of  my  family, 
and  the  whole  of  it  h  already  reduced  to  the 
nioft  fevere  a^conomy.  Here,  in  two  w^ords,  is 
w  liat  i  have  done,  and  what  1  propofe  to  do/ 
ihc  then  entered  into  fome  details,  which  the 
minifter  was  graclouily  pleafed  to  hear.  ^  But, 
continued  iLe,  *  the  friendfhip,  the  efteem,  the 
confidence  of  my  hufband,  ali  is  loft  to  me^  if 
you  puniih  him  for  a  fault  with  which  he  muft 
reproach  me  till  1  iliall  have  effaced  it.  You 
are  juft,  feniible,  and  humane  ^  for  what  v^'Ould 
you  punifli  him  ?  For  having  loved  ihe  other 
half  of  himfelf  too  much;  for  having  forgot  him- 
felf,  and  facriiiced  himfelf  for  m.e?  I  fliall  then 
be  odious  to  him ;  and  he  will  have  reafon  per- 
petually to  repeat  to  my  children,  the  error  and 
diflbonour  mto  v^4iich  their  mother  fliall  have 
plunged  him.  To  whom  v/ould  you  make 
fatisfaftion  by  punifhing  him?  To  th.e  public. 
Ah,  Sir  '  It  is  an  envious  wicked  public,  un- 
w^orthy  of  that  complaifance.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  public  w^hich  is  indifferent  and  juft,  leave 
us  to  give  it  a  fight  much  more  ufeful  and  more 
touching,  than  that  of  our  ruin.  It  fhall  fee, 
that  a  difcreet  woman  can  reclaim  an  honefl 
hufband  y  and  that  there  are  to  w^ell-difpofed 
hearts,  inexhauilible  refources  in  courage  and 
virtue.  Our  reform.ation  will  be  an  example , 
and  if  it  be  honourable'to  us  to  itt  it,  it  will  be 
glorious  to  follow  it  y  whereas,  if  the  punifliment 
of  an  imprudence  w4iich  hurts  us  alone,  exceeds 
the  faulty  and  furvives  it^  they  will,  perhaps,  be 


jp;.  incenfed  to  no  purpofe,   at   feeing  us  unhappy 
without  being  criminaL' 

The  miniftcr  liftened  with  aflonidiment.  '  Far 
froin  being  any  obftacle  to  your  intentions/  faid 
he,  '  Madam,  1  will  fecond  them,  even  in  puniih- 
ing  your  huiband.  He  muft  renounce  all  title 
to  his  place/ — '  Ah,  Sir  !' — '  1  have  difpofed  of 
it  in  favour  of  your  fan ;  and  it  is  out  of  regard, 
out  of  rcfpeft  for  you,  that  1  leave  the  furvivor- 
Ihip  to  the  father/  Acelia's  furprize,  at  obtain- 
ing from  the  minilier  a  favour  inltead  of  a 
piinifhment,  made  her  aimoit  fall  at  his  feet. — 
'  Sir,'  faid  (lie  to  him,  '  it  is  worthy  yourfelf  to 
correft,  in  this  manner,  the  father  of  a  family. 
The  tears  which  you  fee  flow,  are  the  exprcf- 
fions  of  my  gratitude.  My  children,  my  huf- 
band,  and  myfelf,  Ihall  never  ceafe  to  blefsyou/ 

Melidor  waited  Acelia  w^th  terror  ;  and  un- 
eafinefs  gave  place  to  joy,  when  he  learned  with 
what  gentlenefs  his  dillipation  was  punillied. — 
'  Well,'  faid  Acelia,  embracing  him,  ^  are  wc 
to  part  to  day  ?  Have  you  ftill  any  good  friend 
v/hom  you  prefer  to  your  wife  ?; 

it  is  well  known,  with  what  eafe  reports  in 
Paris  are  fpread,  and  deftroyed  as  foon  as  prb- 
pagated  :  Melidor's  misfortune  had  been  the 
news  of  the  day;  his  re-eftabiifnment,  or  rather, 
the  noble  part  which  his  wife  had  afted,  caufed 
a  kind  of  revolution  in  })eop]e's  minds,  and  in 
converfaiion.  They  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
wifdom  and  refolution  of  Aceiia;  and  vc?hen  fce 
appeared  abroad,  with  the  modeft  and  free  air 
of  a  perfon  who  neither  braves  nor  fears  the 
looks  of  the  public,  ihe  w^as  received  with  a  ref- 
pect   which  flie  had  never  before  infpired.     It 
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Was  then  (lie  perceived  the  value  of  the  confider- 
ation  which  virtue  gives  ;  and  the  homage  which 
had  been  paid  to  her  youth  and  beauty,  had 
never  flattered  her  fo  much. 

Melidor,  more  timid,  or  more  vain,  knew 
not  what  air  to  adame,  nor  v^hat  countenance 
to  wear.  '  Let  us  wear/  faid  his  wife,  '  the 
air  of  confeffing  frankly,  that  we  have  been  im- 
prudent, and  that  we  are  become  difcreet. 
Nobody  has  any  thing  to  reproach  us  with  3  let 
us  not  humiliate  ourfelves.  If  they  fee  us  glad 
of  being  amended,  they  will  efteem  us  the 
more.' — ^  And  with  what  eyes/  faid  he,  *  will 
you  look  upon  the  multitude  of  falfe  friends  J 
who  have  abandoned  usr' — ^  With  the  fame' 
eyes  that  I  have  always  feen  them ;  as  people 
whom  pleafure  attracts,  and  Vvho  fly  away  at 
it's  departure.  What  right  had  you  to  depend  I 
on  them  ?  Was  it  for  them  that  your  fcafts  were 
made  ?  The  houfe  of  a  rich  man  is  a  theatre,  in 
which  every  one  thinks  he  has  paid  k)r  his 
place,  when  he  has  filled  it  agreeably :  the  fhew 
ended,  every  one  retires,  acquitted  of  all  de- 
mands on  them.  This  is  a  difagreeable  reflec- 
tion ;  but  in  loflng  the  iilufion  of  being  loved, 
you  convert  an  agreeable  error  into  an  ufeful 
experience.  And  it  is  with  this  remedy,  as 
with  ma>iy  others  :  the  biiternefs  forms  ifs  efii- 
cacy.  View,  then^  the  world  as  it  is,  without 
being  mortified  at  having  miftaken  it,  without 
boafting  that  you  know  it  better.  Above  all, 
let  nobody  be  informed  of  our  little  quarrels : 
let  neither  of  us  feem  to  have  given  way  to  the 
other;  but  let  it  appear,  that  the  fame  fpirit 
animates  arid  actuates  u^  both.     Though  it  be 
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not  fo  great  a  iliame  as  It  is  accoianted,  to  faiver 
one's  felt  to  be  guided  by  a  wife,  I  would  not 
have  them  know  that  it  was  i  who  determined 
you/ 

Melidor  ow^ed  every  thing  to  his  wife^  but 
nothing  touched  him  fo  fenfibly  as  this  mark  of 
delicacy,  and  he  w^as  fo  ingenuous  as  to  confcfs 
it.  Acelia  had  another  view  bcfides  fiatteiing 
the  vanity  of  her  hufband.  She  vc^anted  to  en- 
gage him,  by  his  vanity  itfelf,  to  follow  the 
plan  which  flie  had  traced  out  to  him.  '  If  he 
fees  all  the  world  perfuaded/  faid  ihe,  ^  that  he 
has  a61ed  only  according  to  his  own  pleafure, 
he  will  foon  believe  it  himfelf,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  the  world  :  we  ftand  to  our  own  refolu- 
tions  by  the  fentiment  of  liberty,  which  refifts 
ihofe  of  others  ;  and  the  moft  elTential  point  in 
the  art  of  leading  people  is,  that  of  concealing 
from  them  that  they  are  led.'  Acelia  took  care, 
therefore,  to  reflect  on  her  hufband  thofe  praifes 
which  were  beftowed  on  her ;  and  Melidor,  on 
his  fide,  fpokeof  her  w^ith  nothing  but  efteem. 

However,  flie  dreaded,  on  his  account,  the 
folitude  and  filence  of  her  houfe.  There  is  no 
keeping  in  a  man  who  grows  dull  and  weary  ; 
.and  before  Melidor  could  fall  into  fome  em- 
ployment, it  was  neceffary  he  fbould  have  amufe- 
ment.  Acelia  took  care  to  form  for  him  a  fo- 
ciety,  not  numerous,  but  w^ell-chofen.  ^1  in- 
vite you  not  to  feafts,'  faid  (lie  to  the  ladies 
whom  flie  engaged,  '  but  inftead  of  pomp,  we 
fhall  have  pleafure.  I  will  give  you  a  hearty 
fupper,  which  Ihall  coft  nothing ;  we  will  herQ 
drink  in  freedom  to  the  health  of  our  friends  ; 
perhaps,  alfo,  \^e  Ihall  laugh  there,  a  circum- 
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ftance  uncommon  enough  in  the  world.'  She 
kept  her  promife  ;  and  her  hufoand  alone  ftill 
regretted  the  opulence  in  which  he  had  lived. 
Not  that  he  did  not  try  to  accuftom  himfelf  to  a 
plain  way  of  life;  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  fam.e  void  had  taken  poflTefrion  of  his 
foul  and  of  his  houfe.  His  eyes  and  ears,  habi- 
tuated to  tumult,  were  ftupified  as  it  were  with 
cahn  and  repofe.  He  ftil!  viewed  with  envy 
thofe  w^ho  were  ruining  themfelves,  like  him- 
felf; and  Paris,  where  he  found  himfelf  con- 
demned to  privations,  in.  the  midll  of  enjoy- 
ments, became  odious  to  him. 

Acelia,  who  perceived  it,  and  who  purfued 
her  plan  with  that  conftancy  which  is  found 
only  in  women,  propofed  to  him  to  go  and  fee 
the  lands  which  they  had  bought.  But,  before 
fetting  out,  flie  charged  the  lawyer  to  hire  her, 
inftead  of  the  hotel  which  they  occupied,  a  houfe 
genteelly  plain,  to  live  in  at  their  return. 

Of  three  eftates,  which  Melidor  had,  the 
two  moft  honourable  produced  fcarce  a  third  of 
the  intered  of  the  purchafe-money.  It  was  re- 
folved,  therefore,  that  he  fhould  fell  them.  The 
other  having  been  long  negle61ed,  required  only 
improvement    to  become    an  excellent   eftate. 

*  This  is  the  eftate  we  muft  keep,'  faid  Acelia  : 

*  let  us  employ  all  our  care  in  raifing  it's  value. 
It  is  a  wholefome  air,  an  agreeable  profpe6f,  and 
a  fertile  foil :  we  fhall  pafs  the  pleafant  part  of 
the  year  there  ;  and,  believe  me,  we  Ihall  love 
one  another  there.  Your  wife  will  not  have  the 
airs,  the  caprices,  the  arts  of  coquets,  but  a  fm- 
cere  and  tender  friendfhip  ;  which  vAM  confti- 
tute^  if  you  partake  it,  your  happinefs  ^  mine. 
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ihat  of  our  children,  and  the  joy  of  our  family, 
I  know  riot  how  it  is,  but  fince  I  breathe  the 
air  of  the  country,  my  pleafures  are  more  fim- 
ple  and  natural  ,  happinefs  feems  more  within 
my  reach,  more  acceffible  to  my  defires ;  I  fee 
it  pure,  and  without  clouds,  in  the  innocence  of 
rural  manners  ;  and  I  have,  for  the  firft  time,  the 
idea  of  the  ferenity  of  an  innocent  life,  which 
flows  in  peace  to  the  very  end.'  Melidor  heard 
his  wife  with  complaifance,  and  confolation  dif- 
fused itfelf  over  his  foul  like  a  delicious  balm. 

He  confented  not  without  repugnance,  to  the 
fale  of  thofe  of  his  lands,  the  rights  of  which  had 
flattered  him  the  mofl ;  and  the  good  lav/yer 
managed  fo  well,  that  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months, 
Melidor  found  himfelf  indebted  to  nobody  in 
the  world. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  flrengthen 
him  againil  the  bent  of  habit ;  and  Acelia,  who 
knew  his  foible,  did  not  defpair  of  extinguifhing 
in  him  the  relifii  of  luxury,  by  a  tafte  more  dif- 
creet  and  fatisfacSory.  The  eftate  which  they 
^d  referved,  prefented  a  vafi:  field  for  ufeful  la- 
bours ;  and  Acelia  bethought  her  of  forming  a 
little  council  of  huibandmen  for  the  dire6"tion  of 
them.  The  council  was  compofed  of  kwQii  ho- 
neft,  fenfible  villagers,  to  whom  fhe  gave  a  din- 
ner every  Sunday.  This  dinner  was  called.  The 
Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men.  The  council 
w^as  held  at  table,  and  Melidor,  Acelia,  and  the 
little  abbe,  afilfted  at  the  deliberations.  The 
quality  of  foils,  and  the  culture  which  fuited 
them  ;  the  choice  of  the  plants  and  feeds  ;  the 
eftablifhment  of  new  farms,  and  the  dlvlfion  of 
tl1e*:.ground  into  woods,  pafturages^  and  corn- 
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fields ;  the  dlftnbution  of  the  flocks,  deftined  for 
fattening  and  labour  ;  the  direftion  and  employ- 
ment of  the  waters,  plantations,  and  enclofares, 
and  even  the  fmalleft  particulars  of  rural  oeco- 
nomy,  were  treated  in  this  council.  Our  fages, 
glafs  in  hand,  animated  and  enhghtened  each 
other;  to  hear  them,  one  might  have  imagined 
that  one  faw  treafures  buried  in  the  earth,  which 
waited  only  for  hands  to  come  and  dig  them 
out. 

Mehdor  was  flattered  with  this  hope,  and 
above  all  with  the  kind  of  domination  which  he 
Ihould  exercife  in  the  conduft  of  thefe  labours  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  means  fuflici- 
ent  to  carry  them  into  execution.  ^  Let  us  be- 
gin,' faid  Acelia,  ^  and  the  ground  will  aflTift  us.' 
They  did  but  little  the  iirft  year,  but  fufiicient  to 
give  Melidor  a  foretaile  of  the  pleafure  of  cre- 
ating. 

The  council,  at  Acelia's  departure,  received 
from  her  a  fmall  recompence,  and  the  good 
grace  with  which  flie  gave  it  enhanced  the 
value. 

Melidor,  onhis  return  to  town,  was  enchanted 
with  his  new  houfe.  It  was  commodious  and 
pleafing,  furniflied  without  pomp,  but  with 
tafte.  ^'  This,  my  dear,  is  what  fuits  us,'  faid 
his  wife.  '  "fliere  is  enough  of  it  to  be  happy 
in  it,  if  we  are  wife.'  She  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  him  grow  dull  at  Paris,  where  he  found 
himfelf  confounded  in  the  crowd,  and  figh  after 
the  country,  where  the  defire  of  reigning  recalled 
him. 

They  went  down  there  Before  the  return  of 
fpring  ;  and  the  fages  being  aflTembled,  they  re- 
gulated the  labours  of  the  year. 
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From  the  moment  that  Melidor  faw  the 
ground  enlivened  by  his  influence,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  people  employed  in  fertilizing  it  for 
him,  he  felt  himfelf  lifted  above  himfelf.  A 
new  farm,  which  he  had  eftabliilied,  was  ad- 
judged by  the  council,  and  Melidor  had  the 
fenfible  joy  of  feeing  the  firft  crop. 

Their  joy  was  renewed  everyday,  on  feeing 
thofe  very  fields,  which  two  years  before  lan- 
guiflied  uncultivated  and  unpeopled,  covered 
with  labourers  and  flocks,  with  wood,  harvefts, 
and  herbage ;  and  Melidor  faw  with  regret  the 
arrival  of  the  feafon  which  recalled  him  to  Paris. 

Acelia  could  not  refift  the  inclination  of  vifit- 
ing  the  minifter,  who,  in  her  misfortune,  had 
ftretched  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  gave  him  l.> 
touching  a  pi£lure  of  the  happinefs  which  they 
enjoyed,  that  he  was  moved  to  the  bottom  of 
his  foul.  '  You  are,'  faid  he  to  her,  ^  the  m.o- 
del  of  waomen  :  may  fuch  an  example  make,  on 
all  hearts,  the  impreflion  which  it  makes  on 
mine  ^  Go  on.  Madam,  and  depend  on  me.  It 
is  too  much  honour  to  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  which  you  occafion.' 
.  That  fortunate  country,  to  which  our  couple 
w^ere  recalled  by  the  line  weather,  became  a 
fmiling  picture  of  ceconomy  and  abundance. 
But  a  picture,  ftili  more  touching,  was  that  of 
the  education  w^hich  they  gave  to  their  children. 

Thev  talked  in  the  neid:ibourhood  of  a  cou- 
pie  like  themfelves,  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
and  who,  in  a  pleafin^^  folitude,  made  it  their 
delight  to  cultivate  the  tender  fruits  of  their 
love.  ^  Let  us  go  and  lee  them,'  faid  Acelia  ; 
^  let  us  go  and  take  leflbns  from  them.'     On  ai- 
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riving  they  faw  the  image  of  liappinefs  and  of 
virtue  ;  M.  and  Madame  de  Lifbe,  in  the  midft 
of  their  young  family,  folely  occupied  with  the 
care  of  forming  the  underftanding  and  the 
heart. 

Aceha  was  touched  at  the  grace,  the  de- 
cency, and,  above  all,  with  the  air  of  gaiety 
which  (he  rem.arked  in  thefe  children.  .They 
had  neither  the  ruftic  ba&fulnefs,  nor  the  indif- 
oreet  familiarity  of  childhood.  In  their  addrefs, 
their  converfation,  their  language,  nothing  ap- 
peared but  a  natural  excellence  3  fo  very  eafy 
had  habit  rendered  ail  the  movements  which  it 
had  directed. 

'  This  is  not  a  vifit  of  ceremony,'  faid  Acelia 
to  Madame  de  Liibe  :  ^  we  come  to  take  inftruc- 
tions  from  you  in  the  art  of  bringing  up  our  chil- 
dren, and  to  entreat  you  to  teach  us  the  princi- 
ples and  method  which  you  have  followed  v*^ith 
fo  much  fuccefs.' 

*^  Alas,  Madam  ^  nothing  is  more  plain,'  re- 
plied Madame  de  Lifbe.  '  Our  principles  con- 
iift  in  treating  children  as  children  3  to  make 
Lifeful  things  a  play  to  them  ;  to  make  plain 
what  we  teach  them,  and  to  teach  them  onlv 
what  they  are  able  to  conceive.  Our  method  is 
equally  fimple  :  it  confifts  in  leading  them  to  in- 
ftruftion  by  curiofity  ;  in  concealing  from  them, 
under  that  allurement,  the  idea  of  labour  and 
conftraint,  and  in  directing  their  very  curiofity  b; 
certain  thoughts  thrown  into  their  way,  and 
which  we  give  them  an  inclination  of  feizing. 
The  molt  difficult  is  that  of  exciting  emulatiot> 
without  jealoufy ;  and  in  that,  perhaps,  wc 
have  lefs  merit  than  s^ood  fortune.' — '  You  have 
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given  them,  without  doubt,  excellent  mafters  ?' 
— '  No,  Madam,  we  learned  whatever  we  wifli- 
ed  to  teach  them.  See  how  the  dove  digefts  the 
nourilhment  of  her  young  ones.  Let  us  imi- 
tate her;  and  from  thence  refult  two  advan- 
tages, and  two  pleafures  3  that  of  inftrufting 
ourfelves,  and  that  of  inftrucling  our  children/ 
^  This  little  labour  is  fo  much  the  more 
amufing,'  faid  Monfieur  de  Lifbe,  '  as  we  have 
referved  all  the  abftrafted  ftudies  for  the  age  of 
reafon ;  and  as  our  leffons  are,  at  prefent,  con- 
fined to  what  falls  beneath  the  fenfes.  Child- 
hood is  the  age  in  which  the  imagination  is  moft 
lively,  and  the  memory  moft  docile ;  it  is  to  ob- 
jefts  of  thefe  two  organs  that  we  apply  the 
minds  of  our  children.  The  furface  of  the 
ground  is  an  image  ;  the  hiftory  of  men,  and 
that  of  nature,  are  a  fucceflion  of  piftures  3  the 
natural  philofophy  of  tongues  is  only  founds  ; 
the  part  of  the  mathematics,  to  be  perceived  by 
the  fenfes,  is  reduced  to  lines  ;  all  the  arts  may 
be  defcribed.  Religion  itfelf,  and  moral  philofo- 
phy, are  better  learned  by  our  feelings  than  they 
are  conceived  in  idea;  in  a  word,  all  our  fimple 
and  primitive  perceptions  come  to  us  by  the 
fenfes.  Now,  the  fenfes  of  children  have  more 
finenefs,  delicacy,  and  vivacity,  than  thofe  of 
maturer  age.  It  is  taking  nature  then,  in  her 
ftrength,  to  take  her  in  childhood  ;  to  perceive 
and  feize  every  thing  which  requires  not  the 
combinations  of  the  underftanding  ;  befidcs,  that 
the  foul,  free  from  all  other  care,  is  entirely  at 
leifure  to  attend  to  this;  that  is  greedy  of  know- 
ledge, exempt  from  prejudice,  and  that  all  the 
cells  of  the  underftanding  and  the  memory  be- 
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ing  empty,  we  range  the  ideas  there  at  j'leafure, 
eipecially  if,  in  the  art  of  introducing  them,  we 
follow  their  natural  order,  if  we  are  not  in  too 
nuich  hafle  to  accumulate  them,  and  if  we  give 
them  leifure  to  fettle  themfelves  each  in  their 
place.' 

'  I  fee,'  faid  Acelia,  ^  but   without  terrifying 
myfelf  at  it,  that  all  this  demands  a   continued 
attention.'- — '  That  attention,'  replied   Madame 
De  Lifhe,  '  has  nothing  conflraining  or  painful. 
We  live  with  our  children,  we  have  them  under 
our  eyes,,  we  converfe  with  them,  w^e  accuftoni 
them  to  examaine,  and  to  reflect  ;  we  affifi:  them, 
without  impatience,  in  developing  their   ideas  ^ 
.w^e  never  difcourage  them  by  a  tone  of  ill-hu-' 
mour  or  contempt ,   feverity,  which  is  only  of 
lervice  to  remedy  the   fault  of  negligence,   has 
fcarce  ever  place  in   an   unremitted  education  ;  * 
snd  as  we  do  not  fuffer  nature  to  take   any  vici-  '| 
ous  bent,  we  are  not  obliged  to  put  it  under  re- 
ftraint.' 

^  Shall  I  not  be  indifcreet,'  faid  Acelia  to  her, 
'  in  tcllifying  to  you  the  delirej  have  of  being 
prefent  at  one  of  your  lefibnsr'  Madame  De 
Lifte  called  her  children,  who  were  em.ployed 
together  in  a  corner  of  the  hall.  They  fiew  to 
the  arms  of  their  mother  with  a  natural  joy,  at 
w^hich  Acelia  was  touched.  '  Children,'  faid 
the  mother,  '  the  lady  would  willingly  hear  you: 
w^e  ?j'e  going  to  queftion  each  other.' 

Acelia  admired  the  order  and  clearnefs  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  ;  but  (lie 
.was  {till  more  enchanted  at  the  grace  aiid  mo- 
6c\iY  with  which  they  replied  in  their  tuins,  at 
the  ^00 d  underftandinq;  which   reisrned  amon^ 
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tiieni,  and  at  the  lively  intererc  which  they  too£ 
at  the  intereft  of  each  other. 

Acelia's  object  was  to  intereft  Melidor  in  this 
fiirht,  and  he  was  moved  even  to  tears.  '  How 
happy  are  you/  iiiid  he  continually  to.  Madame 
De  Lifbe  3  '  how  happy  are  you  in  having  fuch 
children  !  It  is  the  fweeteft  of  ail  enjoyments/ 

Acelia,  on  quitting  her  neighbours^,  requefted 
their  frienddiip  3  Ihe  embraced  a  thoufand  tim.es 
tlieir  children^  and  prayed  them  to  give  her 
leave  to  come  fometimes  to  inlirutt  herfelf  by 
their  ftudies. 

'  What  can  be  more  aftonifiiing,  and  miCre 
plain?'  i^iid  fl:ie  to  Melidor,  on  going  away. 
*  Can  it  be  that  a  pleafure  To  pure  is  (o  little 
known;,  and  that  what  is  mod  natural  fliould  be 
vvliat  is  mofi:  uncomimcn  ?  People  have  children^, 
and  grow  tired  of  them  '  and  feek  abroad  for 
amufements,  whea  they  have  fuch  touching 
pleafures  at  home  !' — '  True/'  faid  Melidor^  '  all 
children  are  not  ^^  well  endowed.' — ^  And  who 
has  told  us/  replied  Acelia,  '  that  heaven  has 
not  granted  us  the  fame  favour  ?  Ah,  my  dear, 
it  is  for  the  fake  of  fpaiing  ourfelves,  that  vvc  fo 
often  reproach  Nature.  We  generally  blame 
her,  in  order  to  juftify  ourfelves.  Before  v^^e 
have  a  ri^^ht  to  think  her  incorrigible,  we  fhould 
have  done  every  thing  to  corrett  her.  We  are 
neither  wxak  nor  wicked  3  our  children  ought 
not  to  be  fo.  Let  us  live  wrh  them,  and  for 
them  ;  and  1  promife  you  they  will  refemble  us.' 

'  You  are  going  to  have  Uyo  alfillants,'  faid  (he 
in  the  evening  to  the  abbe.  '  We  have  juil:  had 
a  foretade  of  the  pleafure  of  educating  our  cliiK 
dren/     And  ihe  relkted  what  thev  had  fccn  and 
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heard.  '  We  would  follow  the  fame  plan/ 
added  flie.  ^  You,  my  good  abbe,  you  lliall 
teach  them  the  languages  ;  Melidor  is  going  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  arts,  and  of 
nature,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  lefTons  on 
them.  I  referve  to  myfelf  what  is  eafieft  and 
moft  fimple,  the  manners,  the  objects  of  fenti- 
mcnt ;  and  1  hope,  in  a  year  to  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  you.  You  muft  fhew  us  the  fources, 
and  dire£l  our  ftudies,  ftep  by  ftep,  on  the  fhorteft 
plan.' 

The  abbe  applauded  this  emulation^  and  each 
of  them  fet  about  filling  his  talk  with  an  ardor, 
which,  far  from  weakening  itfelf,  only  re- 
doubled. 

Melidor  found  no  farther  vacancy  in  the  lei- 
fure  of  the  country.  It  feemed  to  him  as  if 
time  haftened  his  eourfc.  The  days  were  not 
long  enough  to  attend  to  the  cares  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  ftudies  of  the  clofet.  One 
might  have  faid,  that  thefe  employments  ftole 
from  one  another.  Acelia  was  divided,  in  like 
manner,  between  the  cares  of  her  houlhold 
and  the  inftruftion  of  her  children.  Nature  fe< 
conded  her  views.  Her  children,  full  of  appli- 
cation, and  docile,  v;hether  by  the  example  of 
their  parents,  or  through  a  mutual  emulation^ 
made  their  little  exerciies  their  diverfion. 

But  this  fuccefs,  fatisfying  as  it  was  to  the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  was  not  her  moft  ferious 
objeft.  She  had  enfured  to  Melidor  the  only  in- 
exhauftible  refource  againft  the  dullnefs  of  foli^ 
tude,  and  the  attraftion  of  diffipation.  '  I  am 
eaff,'  faid  fhe,  '  at  laft,'  when.fte  faw  lim  in  a 
determined  liking  for  ftudy.     ^  it  is  a  pleafure 
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which  cofis  little^  which  we  find  every  where, 
which  never  tires,  and  with  'vvhich  we  are  fare 
of  not  being  obliged  to  fly  ourfelves.' 

Melidor,  redored  to  himfelf,  far  from  being 
afiiamed  to  confefs  that  he  owed  his  reformation 
to  his  wife,  took  a  pride  in  relating  all  ilie  had 
done  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors :  he  ceafed 
not  to  commend  the  courage,  the  underftanding, 
the  fweetnefs,  the  firmnefs,  fhe  had  mingled  in 
it  ;  and  all  the  world,  on  hearing  him,  faid^, 
'  This  is  a  Wife  of  Ten  Thoufand  !' 

HOW  happy  they!  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 

Whom  gentle  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  t  eir  beings  blend* 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 

Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 

Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 

These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 

And  thus  their  moments  fly. 

What  is  the  world  to  them. 

Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  1 
Who  in  each  uth^r  clasp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish  ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
Or  on  the  iuind,  or  m.ind-ilJumin'd  face; 
-..JeCjy4^^^'}TT-"g^dne>5^,  hfN^v-oiTi^iarmolnT'a^^ 
The  riche;;t 'bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round, 
And  mingles  both  th^ir  graces.     B}^  degree??. 
The  human  blossom  blows;  and  everj^  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  tdong,  shews  some  new  chaim. 
The  fathei's  lustre,  and  the  moiher's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reaspn  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
pelightful  task  !   to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  hov/  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  ia  the  glowing  brea^L 
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.^s  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll, 
Still  find  them  happy;  and  consenting  Spring 
Kheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads  : 
Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild; 
When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
I'Inamour'd  iHpre,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep  ; 
Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  iiy 
Tv  rreres  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 
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